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THE  BATTLE  OF  FAIL  OAKS. 


"TTT HEN  it  became  known  through  the  public  prints  that  the  advance  sheets  of 
V  V  Johnston’s  “  Narrative  ”  had  made  their  appearance,  many  of  the  soldiers  of 

the  late  war,  now  students  of  its  various  campaigns,  looked  forward  to  a  most  valua¬ 
ble  contribution  to  truthful  history.  They  believed  that  one  who  had  held  such  high 
command  in  one  of  the  contending  armies  would  write  not  only  with  care  and  exact¬ 
ness,  but  dispassionately  and  fairly,  of  the  bloody  scenes  in  which  he  bore  so  distin¬ 
guished  and  prominent  a  part.  In  this  belief,  we  regret  to  state,  we  were  disap¬ 
pointed  ;  General  Johnston  falling  into  the  error  so  common  to  Southern  historians, 
of  unduly  exaggerating  the  numbers  of  the  Union  forces  engaged,  while  the  Confed¬ 
erates  are  generally  quoted  at  their  fighting  strength.  An  oft-repeated  expression 
with  him  is  the  term  “  effectives,”  and  every  soldier  of  the  war  knows  full  well  that 
there  is  a  great  difference,  amounting  often  to  one-third,  between  the  strength  of  an 
army  as  obtained  from  the  column  of  “  total  present  ”  on  the  consolidated  morning 
report,  and  the  actual  fighting  force,  or  “  effectives,”  for  line  of  battle.  In  an  able 
review  of  the  book  in  number  464  of  The  Nation,  this  point  is  well  presented. 

Nor  is  General  Johnston  more  accurate  as  to  the  various  tactical  movements  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  different  battle-fields.  It  is  not  our  purpose  at  this  time  to  review  his 
book  at  length,  nor  to  point  out  the  many  errors  into  which  the  Confederate  general 
has  perhaps  unintentionally  fallen,  though  this  should  be  done  at  no  distant  day,  for 
the  sake  of  the  historian  who  is  yet  to  write  the  truthful  history  of  our  late  civil  war. 
We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  his  account  of  the  important  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  or  Seven 
Pines,  as  it  was  called  by  the  Confederates,  agreeing  with  him  “  that  no  action  of  the 
war  has  been  so  little  understood  as  that  of  Seven  Pines.”  To  us  it  is  certain  that  he 
did  not  himself  understand  it,  for  he  is  entirely  ignorant  of  the  position,  strength, 
and  morale  of  the  Union  troops  at  the  close  of  the  first  day's  battle,  and  of  their  sub¬ 
sequent  victorious  fight  and  advance  on  the  following  day.  General  Johnston  was 
severely  wounded  toward  the  end  of  the  first  day’s  fighting,  and  the  errors  of  his 
“Narrative  ”  may  be  pardoned  to  some  extent  on  this  account ;  because  he  writes  not 
of  what  he  saw,  but  repeats  what  others  told  him.  The  Fourth  Corps  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  commanded  by  General  E.  D.  Keyes,  having  crossed  the  Chickahomi- 
ny  at  Bottom’s  Bridge  on  the  23d  of  May,  was  advanced  two  days  afterward,  along 
the  Williamsburg  road,  toward  Richmond,  encamping  about  a  mile  in  front  of  Sav¬ 
age’s  station.  This  corps  numbered,  according  to  the  tri-monthly  return  of  the  25th 
of  May,  15,678  present  in  camp,  or  about  12,600  “  effectives  ”  for  line  of  battle.  The 
position  they  occupied  being  admirably  adapted  for  delence,  was  at  once  well  fortified, 
and  the  intrenchments  then  built  were  afterward  known  as  the  “  the  third  line  ”  of 
defence. 

On  the  following  day  Casey’s  division  moved  forward  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  go¬ 
ing  into  camp  near  the  Seven  Pines,  and  fortifying  the  junction  of  the  Nine-mile  with 
the  Williamsburg  road.  On  the  28th  of  May  this  division  again  pushed  westward 
along  the  main  road,  occupying,  after  some  lively  skirmishing,  a  position  near  “  a 
house  and  wood-pile,”  as  designated  by  General  McClellan’s  engineer  officers,  about 
half  a  mile  in  advance  of  the  Seven  Pines.  Couch’s  division  moved  forward  in  sup¬ 
port,  and  encamped  in  line  along  the  Nine-mile  road.  Both  of  the  divisions  began  to 
intrench  their  respective  fronts,  abattis  were  constructed,  rifle  pits  were  thrown  up, 
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and  Casey's  men  had  nearly  completed  a  small  pentangular  redoubt  to  tbe  left  of  the 
road  when  tbe  battle  commenced.  Previous  to  this,  and  at  about  two  o’clock  p.  m. 
on  tbe  25th  of  May,  General  Heintzelman  received  tbe  order  from  Army  headquarters 
placing  him  in  command  of  both  of  tbe  corps  operating  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chick- 
ahominy.  His  own  corps,  the  Third,  tbe  immediate  command  of  which,  however,  he 
did  not  relinquish,  was  at  this  time  guarding  the  tete-de-pont  at  Bottom’s  Bridge, 
and  the  crossing  of  the  White  Oak  Swamp  bridge,  five  and  a  half  miles  distant — the 
line  being  nearly  six  miles  to  the  rear  of  Keyes. 

Heintzelman,  comprehending  the  faulty  disposition  of  bis  new  command,  and  fear¬ 
ing  the  very  attack  which  Johnston  premeditated,  asked  for  permission  to  advance 
the  Third  corps  to  a  better  supporting  position. 

At  four  o’clock  p.  m.  on  the  30th,  the  desired  permission  was  received,  and  orders 
were  at  once  given  to  Kearny  to  prepare  his  division  for  the  march  early  next  morn¬ 
ing.  Hooker  was  instructed  to  get  ready,  and  after  leaving  a  sufficient  guard  of  ar¬ 
tillery  and  infantry  at  the  bridge  crossings,  to  follow  Kearny  at  the  earliest  practica¬ 
ble  moment.  Before  noon  on  the  3ist,  two  of  Kearny’s  brigades,  Birney’s  and  Ber¬ 
ry’s,  bad  reached  the  third  line  of  defence,  within  easy  supporting  distance  of  the 
two  divisions  of  Keyes.  General  Heintzelman  had  removed  headquarters  to  Savage’s 
station.  The  Third  corps  numbered  on  the  25th  of  May  17,088  “  total  present”  in 
camp,  but  the  “  effective  ”  force  did  not  exceed  13,000  muskets.  Nearly  all  of  the 
regiments  reported  large  sick  lists,  and  the  heavy  picket  and  fatigue  duty  required 
large  details  from  the  active  force. 

The  position,  then,  at  noon  on  the  31st  of  May,  1862,  an  hour  previous  to  the 
opening  of  the  great  battle,  was  as  follows  : 

Casey’s  division  of  5,000  effectives  occupied  an  intrenched  front  about  half  a  mile 
to  the  west  of  the  “  Seven  Pines,”  extending  from  the  Williamsburg  road  across  to 
the  York  ltiver  Kailroad — with  pickets  about  half  a  mile  in  front;  their  flanks  on  the 
White  Oak  Swamp  and  the  Chickahominy.  The  flanks  of  the  division  line  were  in 
air. 

To  the  rear,  in  a  second  line,  Couch’s  division,  7,000  strong,  occupied  a  front 
parallel  with  the  Nine-mile  road,  its  right  beyond  the  railroad  near  Fair  Oaks  sta¬ 
tion,  very  near  to  Casey’s  right ;  the  left  at  the  junction  with  the  main  road,  near  the 
Seven  Pines,  about  half  a  mile  in  rear  of  Casey’s  corresponding  flank.  The  flanks  of 
this  division  were  likewise  unprotected.  Kearny,  with  his  division  of  about  6,500 
effectives,  occupied  a  commanding  and  fortified  position,  a  mile  and  a  half  still  fur¬ 
ther  to  the  rear.  The  several  divisions  were  well  supplied  with  artillery,  their  front 
and  flanks  being  securely  picketed. 

The  other  corps  of  McClellan’s  army  were  still  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chickahomi¬ 
ny,  Sumner’s  Second  corps  being  in  the  centre  and  nearest  to  the  two  bridges  that 
here  connected  the  wings  of  the  army.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  the  extreme¬ 
ly  hazardous  position  in  which  the  army  was  placed,  on  both  sides  of  an  uncertain 
and  dangerous  stream.  The  Confederate  commander  perceiving  his  great  opportuni¬ 
ty,  and  believing  Keyes’s  corps  to  be  entirely  isolated  in  its  advanced  position,  pre¬ 
pared  a  plan  for  their  destruction.  A  bold  reconnoisance  by  General  D.  H.  Hill,  on 
the  30th,  on  both  the  Williamsburg  and  Charles  City  roads,  succeeded  in  developing 
Keyes’s  line  on  the  former,  and  this  fact  being  reported  to  General  Johnston,  “  soon 
after  noon ”  on  the  same  day,  “  General  Hill  was  informed  that  he  would  lead  an  at¬ 
tack  upon  this  enemy  next  morning.”  Let  the  reader  carefully  observe  that  the  or¬ 
ders  for  Hill’s  attack  were  given  near  the  middle  of  the  day,  “  soon  after  noon,’’’’  and 
that  the  rain  on  the  30th  of  May  did  not  commence  till  nearly  five  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  when  it  came  with  a  thunder  storm,  not  usually  very  long  in  gathering  at 
that  season  of  the  year.  _  _ _ 
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General'Johnston  gave’orders  for  the  concentration  of  twenty-three  of  his  twenty- 
seven  brigades — about  57,000  men — against  the  nine  brigades  of  Union  troops,  dis¬ 
posed  in  three  widely-separated  lines,  each  line  composed  ol  three  brigades.  John¬ 
ston’s  plan  was  faultless  ;  Huger,  with  his  division  of  three  brigades,  was  to  march  by 
the  Charles  City  road,  and  passing  over  the  White  Oak  Swamp  near  its  head,  to 
strike  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Union  line  ;  while  Longstreet  and  llill,  with  ten  brig¬ 
ades,  formed  in  two  lines  of  battle  (Hill’s  four  brigades  being  in  advance),  were  to 
attack  in  front ;  Smith’s  and  Magruder’s  divisions,  comprising  ten  brigades,  under 
the  immediate  command  of  General  Johnston,  taking  post  on  the  Nine-mile  road,  near 
its  intersection  with  the  New  Bridge  road,  ready  to  resist  any  advancing  reinforce¬ 
ment  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Chickahominy,  or  to  move  rapidly  down  the  Nine-mile 
road  and  fall  upon  the  right  flank  of  the  troops  engaged  with  Longstreet.  Had  this 
plan  been  fully  executed  as  to  time  and  place,  as  contemplated,  the  lef  t  wing  of  Mc¬ 
Clellan’s  army  would  have  sustained  an  irreparable  disaster,  and  the  retreat  of  the 
whole  army  wrould  have  followed.  But  the  heavy  rain  which  fell  so  incessantly  dur¬ 
ing  the  evening  and  night  of  the  30th,  and  which  seriously  threatened  the  bridges  of 
the  Chickahominy,  also  caused  the  streams  to  swTell  in  Huger’s  front,  thus  preventing 
that  officer  not  only  from  reaching  his  designated  position  at  the  appointed  hour,  but 
kept  him  altogether  out  of  action.  Without  Huger’s  division,  Johnston  held  troops 
enough  in  hand  for  every  purpose,  and  had  he  promptly  moved  his  reserves  against 
either  flank  of  the  Union  line,  simultaneously  with  Hill’s  assault  on  their  front  and 
centre,  he  would  have  dealt  a  crushing  blow  to  the  Fourth  corps  long  before  a  single 
soldier  of  the  Third  corps  could  have  reached  the  field.  A  great  general,  when  his 
prearranged  plan  is  unexpectedly  disjointed,  should  prove  himself  equal  to  the  sud¬ 
den  emergency,  and  it  is  in  this  respect,  in  quick  comprehension,  and  in  the  equally 
rapid  disposition  of  his  troops  during  the  progress  of  an  offensive  movement,  that 
General  Johnston  fails  as  a  really  great  commander. 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  General  Hill’s  division  alone  drove  General  Casey’s 
back,  the  six  brigades  of  Longstreet,  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  being  foolishly  held 
in  support.  There  were  no  Union  troops  in  position  on  Casey’s  left,  and  his  line  on 
that  flank  only  extended  some  two  hundred  yards  beyond  the  main  road.  Had  Long¬ 
street,  with  but  half  of  his  division,  moved  promptly  forward,  and  occupied  the  ground 
to  Casey ’s  left — and  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  him — he  would  have  reached  the 
flank  and  rear  of  the  Union  line,  just  where  Huger  was  expected  to  strike  it  after  a 
wide  detour.  To  wait  for  Huger  six  hours  before  commencing  the  attack,  and  then 
to  withhold  two  strong  divisions  for  four  hours  more,  was  certainly  not  great  general¬ 
ship.  Such  a  movement  by  Longstreet  as  we  have  just  described  would  in  itself 
have  been  decisive;  and  how  complete  would  have  been  the  success  had  Johnston  about 
the  same  time  moved  Smith’s  divisions  against  the  other  flank?  But  the  indecision 
and  tardiness  of  the  Confederate  commander  enabled  General  Heintzelman  to  gather 
his  reserves,  and  finally  to  check  the  heavy  masses  which  for  hours  had  pushed  his 
forces  gradually  before  them. 

“  At  about  one  o’clock  p.  m.,”  writes  General  Longstreet,  “  not  hearing  from 
Huger,  D.  H.  Hill  proposed  to  me  to  bring  on  the  battle.  It  was  agreed  to,  under 
the  impression  that  Huger  would  still  be  there  ;  surely  by  the  time  we  were  warmed 
up  into  actual  conflict.  Huger  did  not,  however,  reach  the  field  until  about  sunset.” 
In  striking  contrast  with  this  delay  was  the  prompt  action  of  every  Union  general, 
when  it  became  certain  that  the  increased  firing  on  the  picket  lines  meant  mischief. 
General  Casey’s  troops  were  not  surprised,  their  commander  anticipating  the  attack, 
and  preparing  for  its  reception.  The  troops  were  ordered  under  arms,  the  artillery 
was  brought  into  position,  and  a  line  of  battle  was  formed  about  one-third  of  a  mile 
in  front  of  the  intrenchments.  At  about  half  past  one  o’clock  this  line  met  Hill’s 
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first  fierce  onset,  and  though  resisting  gallantly, /was  soon  obliged  to  retire.  This  dis¬ 
position  of  Casey’s  troops,  however,  gained  the  Union  army  some  valuable  time,  be¬ 
sides  teaching  the  Confederates  caution  in  their  subsequent  forward  movement.  At  the 
intrenchmentsthe  fighting  was  heavy  and  severe,  but  by  dint  of  superior  numbers  in  front 
and  in  flank  (Bain's  brigade  having  turned  the  redoubt)  Casey  was  compelled  to  re¬ 
linquish  his  Works.  So  sudden  and  unexpected  was  the  flank  movement  of  the 
Confederates  on  the  left,  that  the  Union  troops  retired  rapidly,  and  in  some  confusion. 

The  greater  part  of  Casey's  division  did  not  again  become  engaged,  but  retired  to 
the  third  line  of  defence,  where  they  were  reformed  and  supplied  with  ammunition. 
Hill  having  so  soon  and  effectually  disposed  of  Casey,  and  being  in  undisputed 
possession  of  the  first  line  of  works,  the  question  naturally  suggests  itself,  why  did 
Johnston  delay  pushing  his  large  reserves  rapidly  forward?  Let  us  admit  that  he 
was  not  personally  present  on  the  Williamsburg  road,  and  that  a  “  certain  condition 
of  the  atmosphere  prevented  his  hearing  the  sound  of  the  musketry”  (?)  :  should  not  a 
commanding  general,  by  means  of  an  efficient  stall',  keep  thoroughly  informed  not 
only  of  every  movement  of  his  own  troops,  but  likewise  those  of  his  enemy?  Was  it 
good  generalship  to  withhold  large  masses  of  men  until  nearly  five  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  wdien  lleiutzelman  by  hard  fighting  was  beginning  to  check  Longstreet’s 
further  advance,  and  wdien  General  Sumner  with  the  head  of  his  column  had  crossed 
the  Chiekahominy  ?  General  Longstreet  acknowledges  that  “  in  consenting  to  allow 
ourselves  to  be  drawn  into  action  before  we  knew  that  Huger  had  reached  his  position 
we  committed  an  error  (on  our  side)  of  the  battle.” 

Tes,  a.  fatal  error  ;  for  the  delay  had  enabled  Kearny  to  reach  the  field,  and  sub¬ 
sequent  inexcusable  delays  gave  Sumner  time  to  bring  over  the  swollen  and  swampy 
river  a  division  of  his  command. 

.New  dispositions  on  the  part  of  the  Confederate  commander  were  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  at  one  o’clock  p.  m.  on  the  31st,  and  in  failing  to  make  them,  and  in  adhering  to 
the  execution  of  a  previously  arranged  plan,  now  jeoparded  because  of  Huger’s  fail¬ 
ure,  General  Johnston  disclosed  an  unexpected  poverty  of  resources  at  a  time  when 
the  emergency  demanded  the  highest  traits  of  generalship. 

Again  writes  General  Longstreet,  “  i  do  not  think  we  had  a  reyularly  oryanized 
pian  of  attack  at  all ;  and  for  the  reason  heretofore  given,  that  the  attack  depended  on 
Huger’s  movements.”  What  a  powerful  commentary  on  Johnston’s  soldiership  from 
Ins  distinguished  lieutenant,  his  second  in  command.  Many  efforts  have  been  made, 
and  are  stiff  being  made  (as  in  the  article  on '‘Broken  idols”  in  The  Galaxy  for 
August),  to  prove  General  Johnston  the  superior  in  ability  of  the  many  able  gener¬ 
als  of  the  South  ;  but  was  it  creditable  to  his  generalship  to  force  the  battle  “  without  a 
reyularly  oryanized  plan  of  attack,"  and  then  utterly  fail  during  the  progress  of  the  fight 
to  reap  the  advantages  gained  by  his  brave  subordinates,  when  fresh  troops,  within 
easy  support,  only  awaited  his  order  to  move  forward  and  decide  the  action  ?  Now 
that  he  recognizes  his  mistake,  and  feels  most  keenly  the  loss  of  his  great  opportunity 
in  the  past,  he  endeavors,  at  this  late  day,  in  his  “  Narrative,”  by  a  course  of  special 
pleading,  to  explain  a  Confederate  victory.  On  page  135  he  says  :  “  Keyes’s  corps, 
united  in  this  second  position,  was  assailed  with  such  spirit  by  the  Confederate 
troops,  that,  although  reinforced  by  Kearny’s  division  of  Heintzelman’s  corps,  it  was 
broken,  divided,  and  driven  from  its  ground,  the  greater  part  along  the  Williamsburg 
road  to  General  Heintzelman’s  intrenched  line,  two  miles  from  Bottom’s  Bridge,  and 
two  brigades  to  the  southeast  into  the  White  Oak  Swamp.”  This  is  another  state¬ 
ment  full  of  inaccuracies,  casting  unjust  reproach  upon  the  Union  troops  and  their 
veteran  commander. 

We  assert  in  reply,  that  Keyes’s  corps  was  not  united  in  “  the  second  position,” 
the  greater  portion  of  Casey’s  division  having  fallen  back  to  “  the  third  line.” 


But  Keyes  did  have  in  position  along  the  Nine-mile  road  the  division  of  General 
Couch,  about  7,000  strong,  the  gallant  remnant  of  Naglee’s  brigade,  some  1,200  more, 
and  four  or  five  batteries  of  artillery.  Against  this  force,  partly  protected  by  an 
abattis  and  a  line  of  low  rifle  pits,  Hill’s  troops,  now  reformed,  and  reinforced  by 
Longstreet’s  brigades,  under  Anderson,  were  directed  to  advance.  The  attack  was 
spirited  and  the  resistance  stubborn,  every  foot  of  ground  being  obstinately  and  des¬ 
perately  contested.  In  their  advance  the  Confederates  were  exposed  to  a  galling  fire 
in  front,  as  well  as  to  a  most  destructive  fire  in  flank,  from  Kearny’s  troops,  that 
Heintzelman  had  pushed  forward.  Berry’s  brigade,  under  the  intrepid  Kearny, 
swept  like  a  gale  through  the  woods  on  the  left  of  the  road,  and  in  their  audacious 
advance  soon  drove  the  foe  out  of  the  slashing  in  their  front,  and  occupying  the  felled 
timber  themselves,  soon  “  commanded  with  their  rifles  the  left,  of  Casey’s  abandoned 
camps.”  In  this  advanced  but  well-protected  position  Kearny  changed  his  front  to 
the  right,  and  at  once  ordered  a  terrible  fire  of  musketry  against  the  flank  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  column  pushing  east  along  the  Williamsburg  road. 

Jameson’s  brigade  of  Kearny’s  division  now  reached  the  field,  and  the  regiments 
composing  it  were  set  to  work  under  General  Heintzelman’s  directions. 

The  57th  Pennsylvania  regiment  was  sent  to  Birney,  whose  brigade  General 
Heintzelman  had  ordered  to  advance  up  the  railroad  ;  the  87th  New  York  was 
pushed  forward  to  Peck’s  support,  who  was  gallantly  struggling  against  superior 
numbers,  while  the  remaining  regiments,  the  63d  and  105th  Pennsylvania,  under 
the  brave  General  Jameson,  moved  forward  rapidly  and  gallantly  under  fire  to 
Kearny’s  assistance.  One  division  of  Heintzelman’s  had  now  been  brought  into 
action,  and  its  determined  attack  and  splendid  fighting  encouraged  to  renewed  ef¬ 
fort  the  brave  but  almost  exhausted  men  of  Couch’s  line.  Kearny  succeeded  in 
penetrating  the  abattis,  and  pushing  through  it  gained  “  positions  (we  quote  from 
his  report)  never  until  now  occupied  by  us.”  Here  the  annoying  fire  of  his  troops  on 
the  Confederates’  flank  and  rear  caused  the  latter  to  cross  to  the  north  of  the  road, 
there  to  add  their  weight  to  the  already  too  heavy  column  engaged  with  Couch. 

Referring  to  this  movement,  General  Keyes  says  in  his  report :  “  Scarcely  had  my 
dispositions  been  completed,  when  the  enemy  directly  in  front,  driven  by  the  attack 
of  a  portion  of  Kearny’s  division  on  their  right  (our  left),  and  by  our  fire  on  their 
front,  moved  off  to  join  the  heavy  masses  which  were  pressing  on  my  right.”  This 
overwhelming  advance  on  Couch’s  right  (Hood's  brigade  of  Texans  had  joined  Long- 
street)  could  not  be  resisted,  and  a  rapid  change  of  front  to  the  rear  on  the  left  bat¬ 
talion  opposed  a  new  and  oblique  line  of  battle,  facing  northwest,  against  the  advance 
of  the  southern  columns.  General  Couch,  a  few  moments  previous  to  this  break  in 
his  line,  had  passed  over  to  the  railroad,  taking  with  him  three  of  his  regiments  to  re¬ 
inforce  the  small  force  consisting  of  Brady’s  battery  of  four  guns  and  the  Thirty-first 
Pennsylvania  regiment  of  Infantry,  hotly  engaged  near  the  station  with  Smith’s  ad¬ 
vance,  the  brigades  of  Law  (Whiting’s)  and  Pettigrew. 

Longstreet  by  pushing  across  the  Nile-inile  road  had  isolated  Couch,  with  his  bat¬ 
tery  and  four  regiments,  from  the  rest  of  his  division,  and  this  small  force  thus  cut  off 
was  making  a  gallant  fight  with  the  fresh  troops  of  Whiting’s  command.  It  was 
now  five  o’clock  ;  and  Kearny  was  still  holding  the  advance  position  on  the  extreme 
left,  while  the  brigades  of  Devens,  Abercrombie,  Peck,  and  Naglee  near  “  Seven  Pines” 
were  stubbornly  contesting  every  foot  of  ground.  Heintzelman  was  everywhere, 
encouraging  the  troops  by  his  coolness  and  bravery,  and  giving  his  orders  to  meet  the 
ever-shifting  positions  of  the  field.  Casey’s  troops  had  been  reformed  within  “  the 
third  line,”  and  could  be  relied  on  should  its  defence  become  a  necessity.  Birney’s 
brigade,  which  had  halted  on  the  railroad,  owing  to  a  most  unfortunate  conflict  in  or¬ 
ders  for  which  he  was  not  responsible,  had  not  fired  a  shot ,  was  now  again  directed  to 
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advance,  and  Birney  had  hardly  passed  half  a  mile  to  the  front  when  his  skirmishers 
were  fired  upon  from  a  piece  of  woods  running  south  from  the  railroad,  and  skirting 
the  western  front  of  Mrs.  E.  Allen’s  farm. 

The  brigade  was  at  once  deployed  into  line  of  battle  in  the  open  field,  its  right  on 
the  railroad,  skirmishers  were  thrown  forward,  and  every  disposition  made  to  clear 
the  woods  in  front. 

The  firing  to  his  left  and  rear  becoming  heavier,  General  Birney  deemed  it  pru¬ 
dent  to  change  front  with  the  left  of  his  command,  and  he  led  into  the  woods  to  the 
south  of  the  field  the  57th  Pennsylvania  and  40th  New  York  regiments.  And  he 
was  just  in  time,  after  a  bloody  encounter,  mainly  sustained  by  the  former  regiment, 
to  repulse  a  formidable  flank  movement  then  in  progress  against  Keyes’s  right. 
The  Confederates,  after  crossing  the  Nine-mile  road,  had  advanced  their  left  column 
along  a  farm-road  running  parallel  with  and  about  equi-distant  to  the  railroad  and 
Williamsburg  road,  and  it  was  on  this  small  road,  near  the  southwestern  corner  of 
the  Allen  field,  that  Birney  struck  their  head  of  column  and  caused  them  to  desist 
from  their  efforts  in  that  direction.  To  the  north  and  east  of  this  point,  the  Confed¬ 
erates  never  penetrated.  Darkness  was  rapidly  approaching,  and  Longstreet  and 
Hill  now  redoubled  their  efforts  to  drive  from  the  shelter  of  the  woods,  between  the 
farm  road  just  referred  to  and  the  Williamsburg  road,  and  east  of  the  Nine-mile  road, 
the  Union  troops  that  had  so  gallantly  disputed  its  possession.  The  brigades  of 
Jameson,  Peck,  Abercrombie,  Devens  and  Naglee,  here  contested  the  advance  of 
treble  their  numbers. 

Kearny,  with  Berry’s  brigade,  still  held  his  position  far  to  the  front  and  on  the  ex¬ 
treme  left,  but  the  Confederate  advance  beyond  the  Seven  Pines  had  cut  him  off  from 
the  rest  of  his  troops.  He  was  indeed  in  a  precarious  position,  but  was  not  in  the 
least  dismayed. 

Having  a  few  days  before  thoroughly  reconnoitred  “  that  secret,  locked-up  coun¬ 
try  of  forests  and  swamps,”  he  knew  at  a  glance  what  to  do,  and  facing  the  37th 
New  York  regiment  to  the  rear,  under  cover  of  their  fire,  he  quickly  withdrew 
his  intercepted  regiments,  passing  over  a  wood-road,  via  Anderson’s  Mill,  into 
the  White  Oak  Swamp,  and  from  thence,  by  a  short  detour,  regaining  the  Wil¬ 
liamsburg  road.  By  this  bold  manoeuvre  he  not  only  saved  his  regiments,  but  reach¬ 
ed  the  intrenched  line  in  time  to  aid  in  organizing  its  defence,  and  in  again  pushing 
forward  some  of  his  gallant  men  to  the  aid  of  the  main  line,  still  contesting  every 
inch  of  ground  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  front.  The  last  attack  of  the  enemy  was 
made  in  deep  masses  just  before  dark,  and  met  with  a  complete  repulse  ;  “  and  this 
was  the  beginning  of  the  victory,”  to  quote  from  General  Keyes,  “  which  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  was  so  gloriously  completed.” 

But  we  further  fortify  our  statement,  for  the  sake  of  history,  by  quoting  from 
Colonel  Estvan,  a  foreign  officer  of  distinction,  who  commanded  a  Confederate  regi¬ 
ment  of  cavalry  in  the  action.  Having  just  finished  his  account  of  the  capture  of  our 
first  line,  he  says  :  “  At  this  moment,  however,  General  Heintzelman  rapidly  brought 
up  his  division  (two  brigades  of  Kearny’s)  to  stem  the  pursuit  of  the  Confederate 
troops,  and  planted  himself  like  a  rock  between  the  pursued  and  their  pursuers.  His 
men — Irish  and  Germans* — fought  and  died  like  heroes  in  this  work  of  salvation.  All 
Hill’s  and  Anderson ’sf  attempts  to  repulse  them  were  futile  ;  they  kept  their  ground, 
and  succeeded  in  covering  the  flight  of  their  vanquished  comrades.  They  steadily  op¬ 
posed  every  fierce  onset  of  our  elated  troops,  and  stood  like  a  wall  between  them  and 
their  defeated  forces.”  The  divisions  of  Kearny  and  Couch  had  thus  successfully 


*  Referring  to  37th  New  York  and  the  Michigan  regiments  of  Kearny’s  division, 
t  Anderson  commanded  Longstreet’s  division. 


withstood  the  furious  onslaughts  of  the  ten  Confederate  brigades  that  attacked 
by  the  Williamsburg  road.  Nor  were  any  of  the  Union  troops  driven  into  the  White 
Oak  Swamp,  as  General  Johnston  asserts.  Berry’s  four  regiments,  and  a  small  force 
under  Peck,  the  whole  under  the  direction  of  General  Kearny,  eluded  capture 
and  rejoined  their  comrades,  by  a  fine  strategical  move  through  a  portion  of  the 
swamp.  Within  an  hour  after  their  withdrawal,  they  were  again  in  line  in  the 
enemy’s  front  and  ready  to  repeat  their  heavy  blows  of  the  afternoon.  Nor  was 
“  General  Heintzelman's  intrenched  line  within  two  miles  of  Bottom’s  Bridge,”  but 
fully  one  mile  in  front  of  Savage's  Station,  extending  southward  from  the  Williams¬ 
burg  road,  and  covering  the  road  leading  from  thence  southeastwardly  through  the 
White  Oak  Swamp. 

But  General  Johnston  continues  to  err  as  he  proceeds  with  his  narrative,  and  es¬ 
pecially  on  page  146,  when  he  says  that  “  General  Hill  pursued  the  enemy  toward 
Bottom’s  Bridge,  more  than  a  mile.”  We  have  clearly  shown  that  there  was  no  pur¬ 
suit  whatever — there  could  have  been  none,  for  evident  reasons.  The  Confederates 
were  repulsed  in  their  final  effort,  and  after  seven  hours  of  the  most  desperate  fight¬ 
ing  had  gained  but  little  over  one  mile  of  ground.  Colonel  0.  M.  Poe,  United  States 
Engineers,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war  the  distinguished  Chief  of  Engineers  of 
Sherman’s  Army  in  the  field,  and  at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  commanding  as  its  colo¬ 
nel  the  2d  regiment  of  Michigan  Infantry,  gives  the  testimony  needed  to  estab¬ 
lish  our  assertion  that  Johnston  gained  but  one  mile  of  ground  instead  of  the  six  miles 
he  lays  claim  to.  Poe’s  regiment,  being  on  picket  duty,  and  covering  an  extended  front 
on  the  day  of  the  battle,  was  not  assembled  near  the  field  of  battle  until  nearly  dark, 
and  when  the  enemy  had  already  penetrated  to  the  east  of  the  Seven  Pines.  Five  of 
the  companies,  as  they  successively  arrived,  being  employed  on  detached  d ti ty ,  Colonel 
Poe  led  the  remaining  five  forward  under  fire.  We  quote  from  his  letter  to  General 
Heintzelman  :  “  When  the  remaining  five  companies  had  reported,  I  conducted  them  in 
person  to  the  point  where  the  ‘  W  ’  occurs  in  the  word  ‘  Williamsburg  Road  ’  on 
the  map,  where  I  reported  to  yourself,  and  was  directed  to  place  my  half  regiment  in 
line  perpendicularly  to  the  road,  immediately  in  front  of  the  two  houses  opposite  the 


W . I  am  sure  it  must  have  been  as  late  as  six  p.  m.  when  I  re¬ 
ported  to  you . After  taking  up  the  position  indicated  by  you,  I 


moved  the  command  forward  a  short  distance  (not  more  than  four  hundred  yards) 
into  the  woods,  where  we  remained  some  time,  the  fighting  still  being  some  little  dis¬ 
tance  in  front ;  it  became  evident  from  the  approach  of  the  musketry  that  our  troops 
upon  that  immediate  part  of  the  field  were  falling  back,  and  not  receiving  any  orders, 
and  not  knowing  exactly  what  to  do,  I  moved  the  command  back  to  a  slightly  wash¬ 
ed  ravine  grown  up  with  brambles,  indicated  upon  the  accompanying  map  by  a  point 
of  woods  across  the  road  from  the  ‘  A  ’  in  the  word  Williamsburg,  where  we  remain¬ 
ed  some  time,  the  troops  which  had  been  actively  engaged  in  our  front  meanwhile 
moving  past  our  left  flank  along  the  Williamsburg  road.  There  was  little  if  any 
straggling  across  the  fields,  and  there  was  no  running  that  1  saw,  and  organizations 
seemed  to  be  in  fair  condition.  The  troops  were  reforming  in  the  intrenchments  to 
our  rear,  and  feeling  that  time  was  of  importance  I  aimed  to  do  all  I  could  with  so 
small  a  force  to  detain  the  enemy  in  front  of  my  position  as  long  as  possible.  Up  to 
sunset,  the  enemy  had  not  appeared  in  the  open  ground  to  my  front,  and  about  that 
time  General  Jameson  rode  up  to  where  I  was,  and  after  very  little  inquiry  into  the 
condition  of  things  at  that  point,  ordered  me  to  advance  my  command,  which  I  did  in 
line  with  our  left  upon  the  Williamsburg  road,  receiving  a  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy 
soon  after  we  emerged  from  the  cover  of  the  brambles.  We  passed  the  two  buildings 
opposite  the  ‘  W  ’  in  the  accompanying  map  under  a  hot  fire,  which  came  from  the 
edge  of  the  woods  in  our  front . We  continued  our  advance  until 


within  a  few  yards  of  the  edge  of  the  woods,  when,  in  order  to  somewhat  protect  the 
men  from  the  heavy  fire  at  close  quarters,  I  ordered  them  to  lie  down. 

“  It  was  then  so  late  that  the  flashes  of  the  muskets  were  quite  distinct,  and  the 
dense  smoke,  together  with  the  approaching  darkness,  rendered  our  exact  position  and 
numbers  very  uncertain  to  the  enemy.  After  a  few  minutes,  by  further  orders  from 
General  Jameson,  I  withdrew  the  command,  marching  to  the  rear  in  line  of  battle , 

and  was  not  followed  by  the  enemy,  or  molested  in  the  least . Our 

movement  to  the  rear  was  deliberate  and  orderly . As  proof  that  the 

enemy  never  occupied  any  of  the  open  ground  between  the  intrenchments  already 
spoken  of  and  the  point  where  this  affair  of  my  command  took  place,  I  will  mention 
that  my  horse  was  killed  a  few  yards  in  advance  of  the  two  buildings  referred  to,  and 
left  as  he  fell,  with  all  his  equipments  on.  Between  nine  and  eleven  o’clock  that 
night,  two  men  of  my  regiment  returned  to  the  ground,  stripped  the  horse,  and 
brought  all  theequipments  in  to  our  bivouac,  without  seeing  any  of  the  enemy's  pick¬ 
ets,  or  being  interfered  with  by  them  in  the  slightest  degree.”  “  We  continued  our 
movement  to  the  rear,  until  we  were  behind  the  entrenchments,  about  a  mile  in  front 
of  Savage's  Station.  A  large  force  was  there  in  order  of  battle ;  the  position  was  a  good 
one,  and  in  my  opinion,  if  attacked  by  the  enemy,  the  attack  would  not  have  been 
successful.”  So  much  for  the  claim  of  “  Hill’s  pursuit.”  By  actual  measurement  on 
the  map,  it  is  just  one  and  one-eighth  mile  from  Casey’s  redoubt  to  the  position  of  the 
two  houses  near  which  Colonel  Poe  so  ably  manoeuvred  his  command.  After  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  battle,  General  Ileintzelman  prudently  reformed  and  united  his  com¬ 
mand.  The  Fourth  corps,  consisting  of  Couch’s  and  Casey’s  divisions,  was  ordered  to 
occupy  the  third  line  of  defence,  to  the  south  of  the  stage  road,  Kearny’s  division  of  the 
Third  corps  being  partly  in  front  and  within  the  same  works,  while  General  Hooker’s 
fresh  troops,  consisting  of  part  of  his  division,  seven  fine  regiments,  were  in  line  of  bat¬ 
tle,  some  three  hundred  yards  to  the  front,  on  the  edge  of  the  timber,  to  the  north  of 
the  l'oad.  In  thus  voluntarily  withdrawing  his  line  across  the  open  fields,  and  to  his 
intrenchments  in  rear,  after  the  cessation  of  all  fighting,  General  Heintzelman  dis¬ 
played  good  judgment  and  rare  generalship  ;  because  in  uniting  his  command  behind 
strong  works,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  large  open  field,  which  could  be  swept  by 
the  cross  fire  of  over  sixty  pieces  of  artillery,  he  made  himself  master  of  the  situation. 
In  the  morning  lie  could,  without  fear,  await  the  Confederate  assault,  which  he  was 
certain  to  repulse,  or,  embracing  the  opportunity  of  an  advance,  move  forward  with 
fresh  troops  to  a  counter  attack.  That  he  did  so  advance  in  the  morning,  and  suc¬ 
cessfully,  it  will  be  our  purpose  to  show.  Before  proceeding,  however,  to  detail  the 
events  of  the  second  day,  it  will  be  necessary  to  review  hastily  the  movements  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Sumner’s  column,  on  the  extreme  right  to  the  north  of  the  railroad.  About  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  May  31,  while  Longstreet  and  Hill,  with  their  divisions, 
were  still  struggling  in  vain  to  force  the  abattis  in  Couch’s  front,  the  Confederate 
chieftain,  deeming  “  it  idle  to  keep  General  Smith  longer  out  of  action  for  a  contin¬ 
gency  so  remote  as  the  coming  of  reinforcements  from  the  Federal  right,”  gave 
orders  for  the  troops  massed  on  the  Nine-mile  road  to  move  forward  into  battle. 
The  two  advance  brigades  of  Law  (Whiting’s)  and  Pettigrew  were  gallantly  met  by 
the  31st  Pennsylvania  regiment  and  Brady’s  battery,  afterward  reinforced  by 
three  additional  regiments  under  General  Couch  in  person.  Johnston,  believing  that 
this  small  force  of  Union  troops  was  already  attacked  by  numbers  sufficiently  strong 
to  insure  their  defeat,  passed  to  the  south  of  the  railroad  with  Hood’s  brigade,  and 
ordered  it  into  line  on  Longstreet’s  left.  It  was  then,  with  the  addition  of  this  new 
force,  that  Longstreet,  after  the  most  desperate  effort,  forced  a  way  through  the  cut 
timber,  and  succeeded  in  breaking  Couch’s  main  line.  The  Confederate  brigades 
of  Hampton  and  Hatton  had  scarcely  passed  to  the  south  of  the  railroad  when  the 
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head  of  General  Sedgwick’s  column  appeared  upon  the  field.  As  early  as  two  o’clock 
p.m.,  General  Heintzelman  had  sent  to  Generals  McClellan  and  Sumner  for  aid. 
And  it  was  in  response  to  his  repeated  calls,  that  Sumner  put  his  divisions  in  march, 
arriving  with  Sedgwick’s  near  the  field  of  battle  at  a  most  critical  time,  when  the 
new  flank  movement  of  Smith’s  column  was  dangerously  threatening  Heintzelman’s 
right.  The  detached  forces  under  General  Couch,  heretofore  alluded  to  as  being  cut 
off  from  the  remainder  of  his  command,  after  gallantly  contesting  the  Confederates’ 
overwhelming  advance,  had  slowly  retired,  in 'good  order,  in  the  dii'ection  of  the 
Chickahominy  bridges,  where  aid,  if  any,  could  be  expected.  To  this  force  were  joined 
the  advancing  regiments  under  Sedgwick,  and  a  new  forward  movement  commenced. 
The  Confederates  that  had  been  pushing  Couch  were  now  pressed  back  in  turn,  and 
General  Johnston,  seeing  this  new  reinforcement  suddenly  appear  on  the  field,  or¬ 
dered  Smith  to  desist  from  his  advance  to  the  south  of  the  railroad,  and  to  change 
front  against  the  line  of  blue  nowrapidly  advancing  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  success. 

Smith’s  five  brigades  were  ordered  into  action,  and  the  division  of  General  Magru- 
der  was  brought  up  to  their  support. 

Charge  after  charge,  with  the  most  reckless  daring,  was  made  against  the  Union 
line,  but  each  in  turn  was  disastrously  repulsed.  Kirby’s  battery  of  regulars,  for¬ 
merly  Magruder’s,  succeeded  in  crossing  with  the  infantry,  and  the  Confederate 
General,  recognizing  it  as  formerly  his  own,  swore  that  it  should  be  captured.  Three 
separate  charges  were  made  on  the  guns,  but  Kirby  fired  them  with  a  rapidity  never 
surpassed,  and  the  deadly  volleys  of  grape  and  canister,  at  short  range,  poured 
into  the  enemy’s  ranks,  caused  him  to  stagger,  reel,  then  to  fall  back,  while  the 
second  and  third  lines  of  the  infantry,  firing  over  the  first,  cut  them  down  by  hundreds. 

It  was  Sumner’s  turn  to  charge,  and  gathering  for  this  purpose  the  15th  and  20th 
Massachusetts,  the  34th  and  82d  New  York,  and  the  7th  Michigan  regiments,  he 
hurled  them  with  fixed  bayonets  against  the  foe.  The  attack  was  irresistible ;  the 
enemy’s  line  was  broken  and  forced  in  disorder  from  the  field,  to  the  cover  of  the  dark 
belt  of  woods  beyond. 

This  heroic  charge  decided  the  battle  on  that  flank,  and  darkness  being  near,  all 
firing  soon  ceased,  General  Sumner  remaining  in  possession  of  the  field  he  had  so  gal¬ 
lantly  won. 

During  the  progress  of  the  fighting  we  have  just  described,  General  Heintzel¬ 
man  was  by  no  means  idle.  Feeling  certain  between  six  and  seven  o’clock  that  he 
had  checked  the  enemy  in  hisown  front,  and  no  longer  fearing  for  his  immediate  right, 
he  again  ordered  Birney  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  heavy  and  continuous  firing 
beyond  the  railroad.  Birney  met  with  but  slight  opposition  in  his  advance,  captured 
some  two  hundred  prisoners,  among  them  Colonel  Bratton  of  the  6th  South  Carolina, 
and  finally  reached  the  open  field  (Hyer’s)  to  Sumner’s  left  rear,  the  7th  Massa¬ 
chusetts  regiment  being  sent  by  Sumner  to  complete  the  connection.  The  battle  of 
the  day  was  over.  On  the  left  the  enemy  had  gained  a  mile  of  ground,  but  was  finally 
brought  to  a  halt;  while  on  the  right  they  met  with  a  bloody  defeat.  So  decided 
was  Sumner’s  success,  that  no  Confederate  historian  has  dared  to  deny  it,  and  John¬ 
ston  himself,  always  slow  to  acknowledge  a  reverse,  says  in  his  official  report  of  the 
battle,  “  that  the  strength  of  the  enemy’s  position  enabled  him  to  hold  it  until  dark.” 
Or,  in  plain  language,  having  attacked,  we  were  defeated.  In  his  narrative,  how¬ 
ever,  published  twelve  years  after  the  battle,  he  endeavors  to  belittle  the  Union  victory 
on  this  portion  of  the  field,  by  alleging  “  that  the  Confederates  engaged  superior 
numbers  and  in  a  position  of  their  own  choosing.”  The  reverse  is  the  truth.  Five 
Confederate  brigades  were  hotly  engaged,  while  part  of  Magruder’s  command  was 
under  fire  and  all  of  it  within  support.  Sumner  had  but  three  brigades  of  Sedg¬ 
wick’s,  and  the  four  detached  regiments  under  Couch.  . 
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Nor’were  these  troops  in  any  chosen  position — Sedgwick’s  men  reaching  the  field 
daring  the  progress  of  a  retreating  fight  by  Couch,  then  joining  with  him,  faced  about, 
continuing  to  advance  over  the  ground  on  which  the  enemy  retreated.  Finally,  when 
near  the  station,  seeing  heavy  reinforcements  added  to  the  enemy’s  line,  Sumner 
formed  line  in  the  nearest  available  position,  not  particularly  strong  naturally,  and 
awaited  the  attack.  This  was  made  with  overwhelming  numbers,  with  manifest 
bravery,  but  was  thrice  heroically  repulsed. 

Sumner  states  under  oath,  before  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  that 
he  had  engaged  but  between  5,000  and  6,000  men.  And  this  estimate  is  as  near  true 
as  any  could  be  without  an  actual  roll-call,  on  the  field. 

On  the  ’25th  of  May,  Sedgwick  reported  8,417  men  present  in  camp,  not  over  6,500 
“effectives,”  and  when,  on  the  31st  of  May,  his  division  crossed  the  Chickahominy,  in 
response  to  asudden  emergency,  he  left  behind  him  on  picket  the  19th  Massachusetts 
and  42d  New  York  regiments,  and  from  each  regiment  a  respectable  camp  guard. 

Yet,  with  ten  brigades  in  hand,  the  Confederate  general  allowed  himself  to  be  de¬ 
feated,  and  part  of  his  command  to  be  driven  ingloriously  from  the  field. 

Nor  had  Sumner,  during  the  battle,  any  support.  But  seven  pieces  of  artillery 
had  reached  the  field  (including  Brady's),  Richardson’s  division  and  the  batteries  of 
the  corps  not  joining  him  until  after  the  action.  In  the  same  unreliable  “  Narrative,’’ 
on  page  144,  General  Johnston  labors  to  discredit  Sumner’s  charge,  ridiculing  the 
idea  that  six  (should  be  five)  regiments  could  put  to  flight  the  whole  of  Smith’s  divi¬ 
sion.  This  is  unworthy  of  his  reputation — written  for  the  gratification  of  his  non¬ 
military  Southern  admirers,  for  no  soldier  could  be  made  to  believe  such  nonsense. 
When  it  is  claimed  that  the  charge  of  the  five  regiments  routed  Smith’s  division,  it  is 
not  to  be  inferred  that  this  small  number  actually  crossed  bayonets  with  the  twenty 
and  odd  regiments  under  Smith,  but  that  they  succeeded  in  breaking  a  portion  of  the 
line — its  left  flank — and  that  this  break  necessitated  the  retreat  of  the  whole;  just  as 
Stonewall  Jackson’s  charge  on  the  flank  at  Chancellorsville  drove  back  Hooker’s  army, 
no  one  being  so  foolish  as  to  infer  from  this  that  Jackson’s  20,000  actually  engaged 
in  their  immediate  front  the  60,000  men  of  Hooker,  in  line  near  the  Chancellor 
House. 

Johnston  was  wounded  about  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  but  he  had  failed 
already  in  his  efforts  to  crush  the  left  wing  of  McClellan’s  army.  His  first  disposi¬ 
tions  promised  complete  success  ;  his  subsequent  action,  if  not  the  result  of  incapa¬ 
city,  is  unintelligible. 

He  may  be  a  strategist  of  high  order,  but  as  a  tactician  he  is  lamentably  deficient. 
Slow  in  maturing  his  grand  plans,  he  is  slower  still  in  grasping  the  opportune  moment 
on  the  battle-field.  It  was  on  the  hotly  contested  field,  when  all  was  dark,  and  por¬ 
tending  disaster,  that  the  genius  of  Sheridan  and  Jackson  shone  resplendent.  Before 
describing  the  battle  of  June  1,  let  us  glance  at  the  map  and  trace  thereon  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Union  forces  preparatory  to  its  commencement.  Let  us  again,  in  this 
way,  refute  the  misstatements  of  Johnston.  On  the  extreme  right,  facing  west 
northwest,  partly  in  open  ground  and  partly  in  the  woods  facing  Dr.  Courtney’s  farm, 
and  near  the  Adams  house,  was  General  Sedgwick’s  division  of  three  brigades,  the 
three  regiments  of  Couch,  already  mentioned,  and  five  batteries  of  artillery,  while 
further  to  the  left,  at  an  angle,  and  parallel  with  the  railroad  and  near  Five  Oaks  Sta¬ 
tion,  the  division  of  General  Richardson,  which  had  arrived  about  midnight,  was 
formed  in  three  lines  of  a  brigade  front  each,  one  battery  of  artillery  on  the  right  of 
the  first  line,  the  remaining  three  batteries  of  the  division  in  reserve  ;  then,  in  Hyer’s 
clearing,  behind  the  railroad  and  facing  south,  the  7th  Massachusetts  and  3d  and 
4th  Maine  regiments  of  Birney’s  brigade,  the  38th  and  40th  New  York  regi¬ 
ments  of  the  same  brigade  in  position  to  the  south  of  the  railroad,  in  the  edge  of  the 
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Woods  directly  west  of  the  Allen  farm.  Further  to  the  left,  but  somewhat  in  rear, 
covering  the  large  open  field  between  the  railroad  and  Williamsburg  road,  was 
Hooker’s  division,  ready  and  eager  for  battle,  the  line  to  the  south  of  the  Williams¬ 
burg  road,  “  the  third  line  of  defence,”  being  held  by  Kearny’s  division  and  the  two 
divisions  of  the  Fourth  corps,  a  numerous  artillery,  over  sixty  pieces,  defending  them. 
The  pickets  of  the  three  corps  thus  disposed  were  in  communication  throughout,  the 
writer  making  the  connection  between  the  outposts  of  the  Second  and  Third  corps. 
“  The  interval  of  six  miles  ”  claimed  by  Johnston  between  the  lines  of  Sumner  and 
Heintzelman,  on  page  141  of  the  “  Narrative,”  did  not  exist. 

On  the  right,  Sumner  had  been  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  the  three  brigades 
of  Richardson,  and  the  remainder  of  his  corps  artillery,  he  having  in  line  and  ready 
for  action  over  fifty  guns,  while  Heintzelman  on  the  left  was  posted  in  an  impregna¬ 
ble  position,  protected  by  over  sixty  pieces  of  artillery — the  interval  between  the 
flanks  being  held  by  the  brigade  of  Birney  and  the  divisions  of  Kearny  and  Hooker. 
If  Johnston  failed  most  signally  with  Smith’s  and  Magruder’s  forces  to  defeat  the 
single  division  of  Sedgwick,  but  poorly  supplied  with  artillery,  how  disastrous  would 
have  been  a  renewed  attempt  against  the  Union  line,  with  part  even  of  Huger’s  forces 
to  assist,  when  that  line  had  been  reinforced  to  double  its  former  numbers,  and  every 
practicable  approach  to  it  was  commanded  by  a  numerous  artillery !  The  troops 
were  partially  protected,  a  line  of  rifle-pits  having  been  thrown  up  during  the  night. 

Again,  if  General  Heintzelman  could,  with  but  11,000  effective  men  (see  his  report), 
the  largest  number  he  brought  under  fire  at  anyone  time,  resist  the  25.000  enthu¬ 
siastic  troops  of  Longstreet  and  Hill,  flushed  with  early  success,  and  finally  check 
them  in  their  onward  career  in  one  of  the  most  skilfully  conducted  retreating  fights 
on  record,  how  easily  and  with  what  fearful  loss  to  them  would  he  have  repulsed  any 
renewed  attempt  in  the  morning  on  their  part  to  assault  his  new  position.  To  do  this, 
they  would  have  been  obliged  to  cross  over  1,000  yards  of  open  ground,  in  the  face  of 
a  concentrated  cross-fire  of  ten  batteries  of  artillery,  and  the  musketry  of  over  20,000 
men.  Such  an  attempt  would  have  been  foolhardy,  and  it  would  have  met  with  the 
same  disaster  as  Pickett’s  famous  charge  a  year  later  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg.  “As 
to  our  ability  to  repulse  the  rebels,”  writes  the  veteran  Heintzelman,  “  if  they  had 
renewed  the  attack  next  morning,  I  never  had  the  least  doubt,  and  so  expressed 
myself  to  General  McClellan,  when  that  night  he  sent  for  me  to  Despatch  Station. 

. I  felt  perfectly  secure,  and  so  assured  General  McClellan.  Few  troops 

would  have  attempted  to  cross  that  open  field  under  the  fire  they  would  have  been 
exposed  to.”  • 

Had  General  Heintzelman  expressed  the  slightest  fear  or  communicated  the  least 
doubt,  General  McClellan  would  that  night  have  reinforced  him.  By  daylight, 
20,000  infantry  if  necessary,  from  Franklin’s  and  Porter’s  corps,  could  have  been 
marched  to  the  battle-field  via  the  railroad  bridge,  which  remained  intact  during  the 
storm  and  freshet.  Sunday’s  fight  is  treated  simplyasa  skirmish — “  an  affair”  of  no 
consequence.,  by  Southern  historians,  and  Johnston  himself  will  not  admit  that  there 
was  any  serious  fighting.  He  refers  to  Pickett  and  Pryor  as  being  engaged  on  that 
day,  speaks  of  two  regiments  of  Colston’s  as  being  under  fire,  and  sums  up  by  declar¬ 
ing  a  Confederate  success. 

The  Richmond  despatch  of  June  2,  1862,  however,  speaks  of  a  “  genuine  attack, 
very  hot  in  the  centre  and  right,”  compliments  the  bravery  of  Pickett’s,  Mahone’s, 
and  Pryor’s  men,  speaks  of  Wilcox’s  brigade  as  being  engaged,  “of  the  retrograde 
movement  of  our  troops,”  and  of  the  fearful  losses  sustained,  the  3d  Alabama  alone 
losing  196  in  killed  and  wounded. 

We  will  now  show  that  the  second  day’saction  deserved  the  name  of  battle  ;  that  it 
continued  for  nearly  seven  hours;  that  the  list  of  casualties  on  both  sides  must  have  ex- 
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Ceeded  3,000  ;  and  that'the  Confederates  were  repulsed  in  every  attack,  were  driven 
from  every  portion  of  the  field,  and  finally  yielded  Casey’s  original  line. 

About  five  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning,  in  the  grey  of  dawn,  the  Confederate 
skirmishers  in  front  of  Richardson’s  opened  fire.  French’s  brigade,  with  a  regiment  of 
Howard’s,  at  once  crossed  to  the  south  of  the  railroad,  in  readiness  for  the  expected 
attack  ;  Hazard’s  battery  of  the  4th  Artillery  (6  10-pound  Parrot  rifle  guns)  being 
posted  on  its  right  to  command  the  large  open  field  in  that  direction.  Howard’s 
brigade  was  in  a  second  line,  while  Meagher’s  Irish  regiments,  with  eighteen  pieces 
of  artillery,  occupied  the  third  or  reserve  line. 

A  slight  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Confederates  to  cross  the  open  field  with  a 
heavy  skirmish  line  and  some  regiments  of  cavalry  was  checked  by  Hazard’s  guns. 
At  half-past  six  o'clock  a  determined  assault  was  made  against  General  French’s  line, 
the  enemy  pushing  forward  along  the  two  wood  roads  that  crossed  this  line,  heavy 
columns  of  attack,  supporting  them  on  both  flanks  by  battalions  of  infantry  in  deployed 
line.  Thefiring  commenced  within  balf-musket shot,  and  was  maintained  at  closer 
quarters  for  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half  before  the  enemy’s  column  wavered  and 
broke. 

French’s  men  having  exhausted  their  ammunition — sixty  rounds  per  man — were 
relieved  to  enable  them  to  refill  their  cartridge-boxes,  Howard’s  fresh  regiments  taking 
their  place.  Hardly  had  this  been  done,  when  the  enemy’s  column,  strongly  rein¬ 
forced,  gave  a  general  yell  and  again  dashed  forward  to  the  attack.  This  renewed 
fight  was  of  the  most  desperate  and  sanguinary  character,  lasting  for  more  than  an 
hour,  when  the  enemy  were  again  driven  back,  without  gaining  a  single  point  of  the 
Union  line — their  retreat  being  more  precipitate  than  before,  a  rapid  artillery  fire 
accelerating  their  flight. 

So  fierce  was  the  fighting  in  Richardson’s  front,  that  he  sustained  a  loss  of  nearly 
800  men,  in  a  division  much  smaller  in  numbers  than  Sedgwick’s.  And  as  his  men 
were  partly  protected  by  the  railroad  embankment,  and  the  enemy  advanced  in  thick 
masses  over  exposed  ground,  how  much  heavier  must  have  been  their  loss.  Richard¬ 
son  in  the  few  hours  of  fighting  on  Sunday  morning  suffered  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
loss  sustained  by  Sumner,  yet  Pollard  and  Johnston  want  us  to  believe  that  there  was 
nothing  but  slight  skirmishing  on  that  day,  and  that  McClellan  proclaimed  a  battle 
and  a  victory  for  effect.  Even  this  desperate  encounter  was  but  a  'part  of  Sunday’s 
battle;  for  when  the  firing  first  became  heavy  on  the  right,  General  Heintzelman 
sprang  to  Sumner’s  aid. 

“  At  half-past  seven  on  Sunday  morning,  when  the  firing  became  heavy  on  the 
right,”  says  General  Heintzelman,  “  I  sent  forward  one  brigade  and  two  regiments 
under  General  Hooker,  and  on  the  right  General  Birney’s  brigade,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Colonel  Ward.”  The  5th  and  6th  New  Jersey  regiments  under  General 
Hooker,  moving  through  the  woods  toward  Allen’s  farm  and  the  railroad,  soon  joined 
the  left  of  Ward’s  command,  when,  with  the  38th  and  40th  New  York  regiments,  the 
move  was  continued  through  the  timber,  the  enemy  falling  back  before  this  deter¬ 
mined  advance.  As  Hooker  neared  the  clearing  on  Hyer’s  farm,  he  ordered  his  four 
regiments  to  charge ;  this  cleared  the  woods,  and  the  enemy  were  entirely  broken, 
when  they  were  met  in  the  open  ground  by  the  destructive  flank-fire  of  the  three 
regiments  posted  behind  the  railroad. 

Hooker  was  now  on  the  right  flank  and  rear  of  the  forces  engaged  with  Richard¬ 
son,  and  he  was  not  slow  to  improve  his  opportunity. 

While  this  was  transpiring  along  the  railroad,  General  Sickles,  with  the  Excelsior 
Brigade  of  five  regiments,  moved  out  the  main  Williamsburg  road  about  a  mile,  and 
when  nearly  opposite  the  two  houses  in  front  of  which  Colonel  Poe  fought  so  well  on 
the  preceding  evening,  he  changed  the  head  of  his  column  to  the  left,  and  brought  it 


on  the  right  by  file  into  line.  As  soon  as  line  was  formed,  his  troops  openedjlre  and 
advanced.  In  the  woods  the  battle  raged  quite  heavily  for  a  few  moments,  but 
Sickles  gradually  gained  ground  to  the  front. 

He  certainly  advanced  to  fight,  and  that  his  brigade  was  not  more  seriously  en¬ 
gaged,  as  were  the  troops  further  to  the  right,  was  no  fault  of  his,  the  enemy  yield¬ 
ing  after  slight  resistance  the  ground  along  the  Williamsburg  road.  Sickles  soon 
joined  Hooker,  and  in  union  with  .Richardson  a  general  advance  was  made.  No 
serious  opposition  was  encountered,  and  Casey’s  camp  was  reoccupied  before  two 
o’clock  p.  m.,  “  the  ground  being  covered  with  the  rebel  dead  and  wounded  as  well 
as  our  own.”  Did  the  Confederates  busy  themselves  with  plundering  the  camps,  and 
then  leave  their  dead  and  wounded  to  our  care  ?  The  appearance  of  the  field  certainly 
indicated  it. 

From  the  files  of  the  War  Department  we  gather  the  following  statement  of  losses 
on  Sunday,  June  1 . 


In  Richardson’s  division  of  three  brigades .  765 

in  Biruey’s  tour  regiments .  198 

In  General  Hooker’s  seven  regiments  engaged .  313 

A  total  of .  1376 


The  enemy’s  loss, must  have  been  nearly „  double,  and  for  the^ reason  that  he 
assaulted  Richardson’s  command,  no  less  than  three  times  with  heavy  masses ;  and 
in  front  of  Hooker,  his  loss  was  at  least  equal.  We  have  then  an  aggregate  loss  on 
both  sides  of  over  3,000  combatants,  exclusive  of  prisoners  captured,  and  this  large 
list  of  casualties  is  the  best  proof  that  can  be  furnished  of  the  severe  battle  of  the 
second  day. 

We  have  already  shown  why,  had  General  Johnston  not  been  wounded,  he  would 
not  have  renewed  the  attack  on  iSunday  morning,  and  with  the  result  he  deduces  on 
page  141.  And  for  the  reason  partly,  that  he  assigns,  in  his  own  official  report,  where 
he  excuses  Smith’s  failure  to  resume  the  offensive,  “to  the  discovery  of  strong  in- 
trenchments,  not  seen  on  the  previous  evening.”  Would  not  the  sight  of  Heintzei- 
man's  formidable  line  have  deterred  him  also,  and  could  he  have  managed  the  assault 
on  Richardson  to  better  advantage?  The  heavy  attack  on  the  latter  so  early  in  the 
day,  and  so  persistently,  renewed  throughout  the  morning,  proves  conclusively  that 
General  G.  vV.  Smith,  who  was  now  in  supreme  command,  did  attempt  to  resume  the 
offensive,  and  that  he  was  severely  punished  in  the  effort.  And  the  “six  miles’  inter¬ 
val,”  of  which  Johnston  makes  so  much  account,  and  which  he  says  would  have  en¬ 
abled  him  to  defeat  Sumner  before  aid  could  come  to  him,  did  not  exist  at  all,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  Hooker  moved  toward  Richardson,  when  the  latter  was 
attacked,  proves  how  alert  and  eager  General  Heintzelman  was.  Nor  were 
“  Heintzelman’s  troops  reduced  in  condition,”  or  incapable  of  “effectual  resistance.” 
The  dash  with  wnich  Hooker  advanced,  carrying  everything  before  him,  is  the  best 
proof  of  the  spirit  of  his  command.  Kearny’s  troops  had  fought  only  victoriously  on 
the  day  before,  and  were  elated  with  their  success  ;  Birney’s  men  being  as  fresh  as 
Hooker's,  having  fired  scarcely  a  shot  on  the  preceding  day,  while  the  hard-fought, 
gallant  divisions  of  Couch  and  Casey  had  been  reformed  behind  “  the  third  line  of 
defence.” 

Johnston's  remark  on  page  142,  “  that  he  was  eager  to  fight  on  the  31st,  from  the 
belief  that  the  flood  in  the  Chickahomiuy  would  be  at  its  height  that  day,  and  the  two 
portions  of  the  Federal  Army  completely  separated  by  it,”  etc.,  etc.,  is  certainly  an 
afterthought.  It  did  not  rain  until  near  night  on  the  30th  of  May,  and  at  noon  Hill 
had  already  received  his  orders  for  the  attack.  Neither  was  there  the  least  sign  of  a 
Hood  in  the  Chickahominy  until  twenty-four  hours  after  the  attack  had  been  planned 
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and  decided  iipon.T  On  the  contrary,  had  General  Johnston  attached' a  'day  sooner, 
he  would  have  gained  the  advantage,  as  he  would  have  had  the  Fourth  corps  only 
to  contend  with.  The  Third  corps  was  then  near  Bottom’s  Bridge,  and  “Keyes 
would  have  been  overwhelmed  before  Sumner’s  corps  could  have  crossed  the  ricketty 
bridges  and  corduroy  causeways.” 

As  General  Johnston  claims  a  victory,  why  did  his  troops  fall  back  to  the  lines  in 
front  of  Richmond,  and  not  continue  to  hold  those  he  captured  near  the  “  Seven 
Pines,”  or,  still  better,  Casey's  lines?  Instead  of  covering,  on  Sunday,  “  with  the 
Confederate  right,  all  the  ground  on  which  it  fought  the  day  before,”  we  have  shown 
that  the  Conlederates  retreated  ;  in  iact,  they  began  to  withdraw  from  this  part  of 
the  lield  on  the  night  of  the  31st.  The  17th  Virginia  Infantry  of  Kemper’s  brigade  en¬ 
tered  the  light  at  half-past  four  o’clock,  on  the  Confederate  right,  and  in  front  of 
Berry’s  troops;  and  in  his  official  report  of  the  action,  Colonel  Corse,  its  commander, 
says:  “  About  nine  o'clock  p.  m.  we  were  withdrawn  and  bivouacked  a  mile  to  the 
right  and  rear  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  brigade  in  the  afternoon.”  This  posi¬ 
tion,  as  previously  explained  in  the  published  history  of  the  regiment,  was  a  mile  and 
a  half  horn  Casey's  original  line,  as  the  brigade  was  brought  into  action  during  the 
afternoon,  having  to  march  that  distance  at  the  “  double-quick.” 

Nor  did  “  the  commanders  at  Fair  Uaks  and  on  the  Williamsburg  road  stand  on 
the  defensive  the  day  after  the  battle,”  but  advanced ,  there  being  sharp  firing  in  front 
of  both  places,  that  at  Fair  Oaks  equalling  the  most  severe  lighting  of  the  previous 
day.  The  enemy’s  precipitate  flight  from  Heintzelman's  front  prevented  more  light¬ 
ing,  and  the  troops  of  the  latter  were  in  possession  of  Casey’s  camps  shortly  after 
noon  on  Sunday.  So  hastened  was  the  Confederate  retreat,  that  Sickles  captured  a 
hotel  omnibus  sent  out  from  Richmond  to  bring  in  the  wounded — “  the  ground  was 
strewn  with  small  arms,  rebel  caissons  filled  with  ammunition,  baggage  wagons,  sub¬ 
sistence  stores  and  forage.” 

In  an  outbuilding  near  Fair  Oaks,  half  a  dozen  sacks  of  salt  were  left,  “and  a  few 
days  after  the  battle,  some  men  going  into  the  woods  on  the  left  of  the  Williamsburg 
road  came  to  a  house  and  pond,  and  in  and  around  it  counted  near  a  hundred  rebel 
dead — poor  fellows,  wounded,  who  had  crawled  there  for  a  drink  of  water  and  were 
left  to  die.” 

All  this  indicates  a  hasty  retreat.  General  Ileintzelman  was  anxious  to  push 
forward  with  the  Third  corps,  on  Sunday  afternoon;  but  being  told  it  would  interfere 
with  the  plans  of  the  commanding  general,  who,  toward  the  close  of  the  light,  had 
reached  the  Held,  he  was  induced  to  countermand  his  orders.  Being  still  unsatisfied, 
however,  all  reports  from  the  front  agreeing  as  to  the  complete  demoralization  of  the 
enemy,  General  Ileintzelman  ordered  forward,  on  Monday  morning,  the  division  of 
General  Hooker  to  find  out  their  whereabouts  ;  General  Sumner  wras  asked  at  the 
same  time  to  move  in  support,  which  he  declined  to  do,  in  the  absence  of  higher 
orders.  General  ileintzelman,  having  telegraphed  the  movement  to  General  McClel¬ 
lan,  permitted  General  Hooker  to  continue  on  till  about  four  o’clock  p.  m.,  when  he  was 
within  four  miles  of  Richmond,  and  had  met  nothing  but  some  pickets,  when  orders 
from  General  McClellan  directed  him  “  to  return  from  his  brilliant  reconnoissance.” 
Does  not  all  this  show  the  activity  of  General  Heintzelman,  on  Sunday,  in  gallantly  re¬ 
covering  his  lost  ground,  and,  on  Monday,  in  assuming  the  offensive  in  the  pursuit  of 
a  retreating  and  defeated  foe  ?  and  does  not  this  vigorous  action  on  his  part  disprove 
the  charge  of  “disheartened  and  demoralized  troops  ”  made  by  Johnston?  Had  Gen¬ 
eral  Heintzelman  been  properly  supported,  what  important  ends  might  not  have  been 
gained? — the  capture  of  Richmond  itself  was  not  beyond  possibility.  On  this  point 
General  Heintzelman  writes  :  “  1  believe  that  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  or  Seven  Pines, 
opened  to  us  the  road  to  Richmond,  and  that  my  move  on  Monday,  had  it  been  sup- 
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ported  and  followed  up,  we  would  have  found  it  so.  I  did  not  know  this  when  1 
ordered  the  pursuit,  but  I  believe  in  following  up  a  defeated  enemy.  It  you  have 
suffered,  he  must  have  suffered  more,  or  he  would  not  have  retreated,  and  then  you 
have  the  moral  force  of  an  advance.” 

The  Confederates  claim  a  victory  at  Fair  Oaks  and  Seven  Pines,  and  for  no  other 
reason  than  their  capture  of  some  artillery  and  battle  flags.  The  capture  of  the  can¬ 
non,  under  the  circumstances,  signifies  nothing,  and  as  Casey's  camps  were  hastily 
abandoned,  we  naturally  ask,  were  the  four  regimental  colors  and  the  garrison  flag 
captured  from  the  hands  of  the  troops,  or  were  they  found  boxed  up  in  the  camps  and 
had  never  been  displayed  ? 

The  proofs  against  the  claim  of  Confederate  victory  are  : 

That  although  successful  on  the  first  day  in  gaining  about  a  mile  of  ground  along 
the  Williamsburg  road,  the  battle  was  not  terminated ,  the  Confederate  advance  be¬ 
ing  fully  checked  before  night  on  the  left  and  centre,  while  on  the  railroad  near  Fair 
Oaks  Station  their  repeated  assaults  were  severally  repulsed,  with  heavy  loss  to  them 
in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners,  among  the  latter,  General  Pettigrew  and  Colonels 
Long  and  Bratton. 

That  they  were  attacked  in  turn  on  Sunday  morning  by  Heintzelman's  troops,  and 
driven  back  through  the  captured  camps;  while  on  the  right,  their  desperate  onslaughts 
on  Richardson’s  front  were  as  completely  defeated  as  on  the  day  before,  and  with 
heavier  loss. 

That  when  all  firing  had  ceased,  about  2  p.  m.  on  Sunday,  the  enthe  field  fought 
over  had  been  regained  by  the  Union  troops,  Casey's  lines  were  reoccupied,  the  Con¬ 
federates  being  in  full  retreat. 

The  very  best  evidence  of  successful  fighting  is  the  retention  at  the  close  of 
an  engagement  of  the  field  fought  over. 

That  on  Monday  morning,  June  2,  Hooker's  division  advanced  two  miles  nearer 
Richmond,  without  being  seriously  resisted,  and  we  can  only  infer  from  this,  demor¬ 
alization  on  the  part  of  the  enemy. 

That  the  purpose  of  the  Confederate  commander,  “  to  defeat  Keyes’s  corps  com¬ 
pletely  in  its  advanced  position  before  it  could  be  reinforced,”  was  frustrated,  and 
that  his  effort  to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  Union  Army  and  crush  it,  before  assistance 
could  reach  it  from  beyond  the  Chickahominy ,  was  likewise  defeated,  Keyes’s  corps  being 
reinforced  by  Heintzelman  in  time  to  save  it,  the  combined  corps  fighting  overwhelm¬ 
ing  numbers,  until  Sumner  could  cross  the  Chickahominy  to  aid  in  administering  the 
final  repulse. 

That  in  return  for  the  artillery  taken,  the  Union  forces  captured  over  one  thousand 
prisoners,  including  officers  of  distinction,  besides  depriving  the  Confederate  Army  at 
an  important  juncture  of  the  services  of  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  The  colors, 
too,  of  the  2-Jd  North  Carolina  were  captured  on  the  field  by  Colonel  Cochrane’s  regi¬ 
ment  of  1st  U.  S.  Chasseurs. 

Why  General  McClellan  made  no  step  forward  ”  after  the  battle  it  is  difficult  to 
explain.  ’Tis  certain  that  General  Heintzelman  was  willing  and  anxious  to  advance, 
and  that  the  troops  were  never  afterward  in  better  condition  for  an  offensive  move¬ 
ment.  The  crossings  of  the  Chickahominy  at  the  Upper  Trestle  and  New  Bridges 
were  favorable  “  for  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry  ”  on  the  morning  of  June  1,  and 
though  the  Southern  debouches  were  held  by  the  Confederates,  a  strong  attack  from 
both  sides  of  the  stream,  made  simultaneously,  would  have  easily  dislodged  them. 
General  McClellan  failed,  however,  to  embrace  this  great  opportunity,  the  second  of 
the  campaign,  just  as  General  Johnston  failed  to  push  his  advantages  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  the  battle.  The  same  irresolution,  which  became  so  painfully 
manifest  to  the  country  at  Yorktown,  where  13,000  Confederates  held  in  check  lor 


over  one  month  his  splendid  army  of  not  less  than  80,000  men,  Was  again  apparent 
at  Fair  Oaks,  where  the  delay  of  another  month  ruined  the  campaign  and  defeated 
the  Army. 

In  indecision  and  vaccilation  of  character  General  Johnston  is  much  like  General 
McClellan,  and  in  neither  can  we  discern  a  single  trait  of  the  successful  soldier. 

The  Confederate  leader  contributes  the  pages  of  his  “  Narrative  ”  “  for  the  use 
of  the  future  historian,”  and  we  write  our  answer,  in  the  interest  of  truth  only,  to 
guide  the  pen  of  the  same  future  authority.  We  have  no  blunders  to  hide,  no  false 
movements  to  explain,  no  acts  of  questionable  generalship  to  defend.  We  write  the 
truth  simply  and  as  we  saw  it,  for  we  opposed  General  Johnston  at  the  Seven  Pines 
and  near  Fair  Oaks,  as  a  staff  officer  to  the  brave  and  gifted  lamented  General  Phil. 
Kearny. 


